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Future Trends in Work with the Unmarried Mother’ 


Doris P. Brooks 
Western Reserve University, School of Applied Social Sciences 


(The following paper is printed in part from the address given by 
Miss Brooks at the State Welfare Conference at Canton, Ohio, 
September, 1937.) 


NY discussion concerning work with unmarried 
mothers or unmarried parents tends to be over- 
weighted with questions for which we do not yet have 
the answers. At different periods in the past society 
has utilized various plans in treatment in accordance 
with its knowledge and understanding at the time, 
and it is by these stepping stones that we have ar- 
rived at our present-day thinking. 

During the last ten years case work philosophy has 
broadened and deepened. We have learned from 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis that folks have inner 
selves that are inextricably bound up with the outer 
person whom we have thought we knew. We are just 
now discovering we knew a lot about a person but did 
not know him. We are learning how to understand 
what these inner selves are saying to us, what needs 
are being expressed, and how to help. We think to- 
day that a desire for various kinds of help must pre- 
cede an ability to use it. In this the meaning of the 
case worker’s relationship to the client is of vital im- 
portance. Now the girls are emerging as individuals, 
each with distinct needs: Jane, overwhelmed by 
social ostracism and pressure for secrecy; Elizabeth, 
with a venereal condition to complicate her already 
uncomfortable physical self and to lay added emo- 


‘tional strain upon her; and Mary, so disturbed by 
a Zher guilt feelings and anxiety over her aggressive feel- 
ma ings toward a mother who has deprived her that she 

a“icannot talk nor express to us in any way her inner 
Ufeelings. 


yu, We recognize that Jane might like the protection 
of a maternity home and it might be a far more com- 
fortable place for her than her own home. We know 
that Elizabeth will need special medical care because 
of her physical condition, but to Mary, who was so 


disturbed over her inner feelings toward her mother, 
her removal to a maternity home might symbolize 
for her just the retaliation she feared from her mother 
and cause her greater anxiety. | 

This picture of the steps taken up to now seems 
lengthy, but it is in no way complete. Out of these 
experiences has grown, step by step, an ever clearer 
conception of mother, infant, and father as individ- 
uals, each distinct from other mothers, infants and 
fathers, each with internal and external needs, and 
each a challenge to our ability to help. How do we 
go on? 

Let us take as a basis of our future work with the 
members of the unmarried family the title of a pam- 
phlet published for the Family Welfare Association 
of America, “Differential Approach in Case Work 
Treatment.” This collection of papers was first pre- 
sented at the National Conference in 1936, and has 
become increasingly part and parcel of our case work 
thinking today. The title of this publication is sig- 
nificant in itself because it suggests we are now think- 
ing in terms of a variety of ways to treat our clients 
because we are learning they have a variety of needs. 
Fern Lowry in the first paper suggests: “It is im- 
portant to remember that in a discussion of the char- 
acter of the need and its relation to treatment tech- 
niques the unit used is not the case but rather the 
individual need in the case, so that all treatment 
approaches might possibly be used in one case in re- 
lation to the same need at different times, or all might 
be used at the same time in relation to different needs.” 

Miss Lowry further suggests three forms of treat- 
ment. The first “is primarily directed toward en- 
richment of environment for the individual, toward 
helping him make more profitable use of his environ- 
ment.” The second “‘is that in which workers’ tech- 
niques are directed toward both the modification of 
the environment and the affecting of individual atti- 
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tudes and relationships.” The third “is that in 
which workers’ activities are primarily related to the 
client’s subjective realities, his emotional conflicts 
and feelings, the primary purpose being to effect a 
better adjustment to his environment through effect- 
ing a better adjustment to himself.’’ Miss Lowry 
warns that we run the risk of generalization in de- 
fining these forms of treatment, and we must inter- 
pret them as forms from which there are individual 
deviates. 

We know the unmarried mother is sometimes in 
conflict with her environment and sometimes with 
herself and frequently with both, and we shall prob- 
ably find that our next steps will lie in the direction 
of utilizing both the second and third forms of treat- 
ment suggested by Miss Lowry. We recognize in 
some instances that we might be using a combination 
of all three. How we use these forms of treatment 
will depend largely on our own equipment, under- 
standing, and limitations, on function and limitations 
of the agency, and on our clients’ needs. 

As case workers can make this thinking in Miss 
Lowry’s paper and in the other papers in this collec- 
tion part of their own equipment, what direction 
might we expect their work with members of the un- 
married family to take in the future? We would first 
see that treatment for each member of the family 
could not follow rigid lines but rather would be varied 
to meet the variety of the clients’ needs. If the worker 
seeks to help the client “make a more profitable use 
of the environment,” she will know that some girls 
will remain in their own homes during the trying 
period of pregnancy, while others can more satisfac- 
torily use maternity home care, and for another the 
foster home has values in aiding her to face the im- 
mediate reality of community life with her child. 

If the worker is utilizing treatment to affect the 
individual’s attitudes and relationships or to help 
inner emotional conflicts and feelings, she needs to 
know the individual rather than know about her. 
The quality of the relationship between the worker 
and the unmarried mother plays a large part in the 
ability to help. The case worker of tomorrow will be 
able to follow a girl’s inner feelings and more and 
more she will be able to make an early diagnosis of 
the basis of the mother’s desire for separation from 
her child—whether it be real emotional rejection and 
an inability on the mother’s part to assume an adult 
role or whether she fundamentally wants and loves 
her child but environmental pressures which might 
be modified are preventing her from facing life with 
this child whom she wants and to whom she could be 
a “‘good mother.”” Conversely, the mother who in- 


sists on keeping her child may be doing so not because 
she really wants him, but because her deprived child- 
hood and the accompanying unconscious hostility, 
fear and guilt make it impossible for her to give up 
her baby whom she does not want, but by caring for 
him she can lessen her own guilt. The thoughtful 
worker will recognize that the greatest help she could 
give this mother and child would be to help the 
mother to arrive at the place where she can face sepa- 
ration. If such a mother is urged by the agency to 
support her child while she is coming to a decision, 
her guilt feelings are often intensified. 

In a somewhat similar way case workers of tomor- 
row will be trying to help the unmarried father in his 
situation. Where legal steps seem desirable in meet- 
ing clients’ needs, we would hope that 10 years hence 
hearings in Common Pleas Court would be a thing of 
the past—that we would then be having informal 
court hearings in Juvenile Court without juries or 
spectators. 

Time does not permit to go on with illustrations, 
but we see the case worker of tomorrow definitely 
moving in the direction of helping through differential 
approach in treatment. 

We see by glancing back over the stones we have 
laid yesterday that maternity homes have played a 
vital part in work with unmarried mothers. What 
of their part in the future? After we learned that 
infants needed to be breast-fed and needed mother’s 
love, we took still another step. We found that the 
nursing period is significant in the emotional develop- 
ment of the child, but that the child whose mother 
emotionally rejects him cannot help but sense that 
rejection if he is at her breast, and if these feelings 
of deprivation, which are strong in all infants, are 
intensified by hostile treatment from the mother, it 
may have far-reaching results in the child’s later emo- 
tional growth. With this knowledge, many maternity 
homes have recognized individual differences and 
have already abandoned the six months rule and are 
shaping the routine of the maternity home to meet 
mothers’ and infants’ physical and emotional needs. 

There is real adventure ahead for those who are 
shaping the future of the maternity home. 

With the techniques we have at hand for discover- 
ing individual needs and resources available that can 
be utilized in treatment, we can get a glimpse of the 
stepping stones we are about to lay in the path ahead. 
Maternity homes can offer the mother a sound pro- 
gram of vocational guidance and training. They can 
utilize trained group workers in planning construc- 
tive leisure-time activities, and if spiritual guidance 

(Continued on page 8) 
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The Social Agency in Loco Parentis 


Dr. LEE VINCENT 
Psychologist of the Merrill-Palmer School 


(Abstract of paper given at the Michigan Conference of Social 
Work in Detroit on September 30, 1937.) 


N attempt should be made to understand the 
A simple everyday living of the children whom 
we handle in order to guide their growth and build 
the circumstances of their lives as constructively as 
possible. Since we are dealing with children from 
broken homes, we must realize that we are losing 
what is ordinarily one of the most constructive fac- 
tors in child growth, namely, the backing and en- 
vironment of the child’s own family. 

In the normal family the father affords not only 
maintenance for the family, but also the pattern of 
how men should behave, think and act. For the 
little boy this means setting a pattern of what is ex- 
pected from men in the way of support, attitudes and 
behavior in the family and in the world at large, his 
attitude toward women, his participation in family 
life, his attitude toward the community, etc. For 
the little girl the father means a setting of the pattern 
of what she must expect from men in the way of be- 
havior, attitudes, etc. In the same way the mother 
sets a pattern for both the boy and the girl. For the 
girl she epitomizes what women are, how they carry 
their family responsibilities, what kind of mothers 
they make, what kind of wives, and what kind of par- 
ticipating member of the community. For the boy 
she sets the pattern of what he is to expect from 
women in general and from his future wife in par- 
ticular. In these ways and in many more subtle but 
important ways the prolonged and intimate contact 
with both a father and a mother proves to be im- 
portant to growing children, not only to provide 
maintenance and physical security but also to teach 
them habits, attitudes and outlooks. 

In dealing with children from broken homes we 
must recognize that they have often lacked this con- 
tinuity and these patterns. In the first place they 
are often rather well shaken up physically and will 
need careful attention to their physical needs not 
only for correction of any possible physical defects 
but also for constructive building of vigorous health. 
Their physical living routine has frequently been 
irregular and inadequate. In introducing these chil- 
dren to new homes we should give every possible at- 
tention to their physical well-being. This will usu- 


ally require full understanding and complete . co- 
operation from the boarding mother. 

Children from broken homes have usually experi- 
enced emotional tension, and have often been sub- 
jected to some deep emotional shock. Sometimes 
the dramatic circumstances which have broken up 
the homes are abrupt ones, such as death, or a pro- 
longed strain, such as that preceding separation or 
divorce. This will mean that these children will re- 
quire a great deal of sympathetic understanding and 
will often need to be made especially secure emotion- 
ally. The social worker should understand the cir- 
cumstances of each given child and should interpret 
these to each boarding mother in such a way that the 
child will receive individually sympathetic under- 
standing, affection and backing. | 

The removal of children from their own homes, 
neighborhoods and schools has another direct impli- 
cation. Even when a normal family moves to a new 
neighborhood children are subjected to some strain 
in adjusting to new playmates and to a new school 
routine. Children from broken homes not only have 
this adjustment to make, but have to make it in the 
face of the strain mentioned above, as well as in the 
face of being considered both by the community and 
by themselves as “orphans” or in some other way 
unusual or different. Every effort should be made in 
introducing a child to a new boarding home, with its 
attendant newness in neighborhood and school, to 
help the child face his situation, to give him tech- 
nique for meeting his new playmates, and for adjust- 
ing in school. This may mean such specific things as 
teaching him how to play baseball so that he will 
have some special skill to introduce him to his new 
playmates. It should always mean a conference with 
the child’s new school teacher, which would help the 
teacher to welcome him, to study his academic and 
social needs, and to make a special effort to meet 
these needs. 

Another feature which we should understand about. 
children from broken homes is that the very break in 
the continuity of their lives offers a problem. Much 
of the best in character development and moral out- 
look comes from a continuous contact with the mem- 
bers of one’s own family, school and community. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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The Institution in the Child-Care 


Program 


Tue decrease in the population of institutions for 
dependent children has led some executives and boards 
of directors of such institutions to seriously ask the 
question whether institutions are any longer needed 
and in due time are to be discarded entirely. 

At the same time a similar question is asked by 
representatives of family-care agencies for children, 
whether those coming into care for the first time in 
their adolescent years would not adjust better if they 
had group care. 

This attitude on the part of representatives of both 
types of care is the natural outgrowth of a more care- 
ful study of the individual needs of children and has 
led to the use of group care for some of an organiza- 
tion’s children and family care for others. Organiza- 
tions which formerly approved of only one type are 
now equipping themselves for both types of care, 
either by adding new equipment or by merging with 
other appropriate organizations. Krom the experi- 
ence of such combinations in the care of children we 
are more likely to learn the most important principles 
of allocation than in any other way. 

Some institutions have refused to accept adolescent 
children and have been inclined to discharge from 
care boys when they reach the age of ten or twelve 
years because it was so much easier to deal with 
young children. Now it appears, however, that in- 
stitutions that equip themselves for service to ado- 
lescent boys or girls, or both, may perhaps be of the 
most use to them. 

If it is the ideal of every organization serving chil- 
dren to adjust them satisfactorily into community 
life at the earliest possible time, we must admit that 
the work of adjustments will be more easily accom- 
plished with the younger than with the older children. 
Among the groups of children that institutions can 
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advantageously serve are (1) adolescents who have 
not adjusted well in family care; (2) children who 
seem to get their training or retraining better through 
group life than through individual care; and (3) 
certain problem children for whose care institutions 
have specially equipped themselves with skilled staff 
for training purposes. 

The institution has a part to play and in many 
communities is already playing that part in the pro- 
gram very well. 

—C. C. Carstens 


Whooping Cough Immunization 


Whoorine cough, unlike diphtheria, is a disease to 
which children have no natural immunity at birth. 
And although the tiny infant is less apt to be exposed 
than the older child, the disease is particularly hard 
on him when he does take it. According to Dr. Haven 
Emerson, the death rates for whooping cough in the 
United States by age groups ranged in 1924 to 1933 
from 9.9% in babies under one year of age to 0.09% 
in children from 5 to 14 years. 

Therefore if small babies and delicate children 
could be protected from the disease the fatality rate 
would be reduced. There is evidence to show that 
this can be done in a majority of cases. 

Dr. Louis W. Sauer of Evanston, Illinois, has done 
more than any one toward developing a vaccine 
against whooping cough, and his method of vaccina- 
tion is the one most generally used. 

This consists in the weekly administration of the 
vaccine for three doses. The most suitable age for 
this is the second half-year of life, and four months 
are required for immunity to develop. 

Dr. Sauer gives the following figures in support of 
his claim that the vaccine is useful: 


Contracted 
Injected Exposed Pertussis 
Sauer 1,827 191 16 
72 physicians (24 States) 8,728 639 92 
Totals 10,555 830 108* 


* This includes all reported failures. 
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—F.orence A. Browne, M.D. 
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Replanning a Former Service 


1 Some former records came to light in our office 
recently to remind us of the time when the late Miss 


Ethel Taylor joined the League staff and served as 
travelling teacher to the staffs of a number of our 


j member agencies. She served in that capacity long 


enough to demonstrate the value of a service that 


§ still stands out among League accomplishments. 
§ Nothing that the League has ever done seems to have 
f made as lasting an impression as this service of train- 
B ing the staff of member organizations in the skills of 


children’s case work. 
Capable, well-qualified personnel spells the differ- 


§ ence between good standards and slipshod practices. 
§ Today there is a need to restore this training service 


which was so highly rated by many of our members. 


§ Requests for it frequently reach us and have to be 
B side-tracked because of limited staff. We should, 


however, like to restore that form of service. 

One of the strong features relative to this type of 
feld training is that it can be made partly self sup- 
porting. At this time, letters are going out to member 
agencies urging the restoration of full quota contri- 
butions. Behind this request is our desire to add this 
service if there can be increased financial support. 


—E. H. Couz 


New League Publications 


B Case Work For CHILDREN 


Four papers presented at the Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Child Welfare League of America 
in New York City, April, 1937, have been published 
inone booklet. Price, 35 cents. 

Varied Applications of Psychiatric Service in Child Caring Agen- 


cies, by Dr. Marion Stranahan, Psychiatrist, Payne Whitney 
Clinic, New York Hospital, New York City. 

Junior League Housekeeper Service, by Miss Madeleine Van 
Hall, Junior League Housekeeper Service, Children’s Aid 
Society, New York City. 

Case Work Services for Children Living with Their Own Pa- 


rents, by Miss Maurine Boie, Family Society of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Housekeeper Service and Case Work, by Mrs. Bess Kuttner, 
Jewish Social Service Association, New York City. 


1938 DirEcToRY 
The New Directory of Members of the Child Wel- 


fare League of America is just off the press. Price, 50 
cents. 


CoopeRATION OR OsstTRUCTION IN DETERMINING 
FieLps or Activity 

This address, given by Miss H. Ida Curry, Assistant 

Secretary, State Charities Aid Association, New 


York City, has been reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Social Work. It 
brings us valuable suggestions for the relationship of 
private and public services in the field of child care. 
Copies may be secured by writing the State Charities 
Aid Association, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 


National Conference. 


Tue National Conference of Social Work will be 
held in Seattle, Washington, from June 26 to July 2, 
1938. The Olympic Hotel has been selected as head- 
quarters of the Child Welfare League. In so far as 


possible all meetings under League auspices will be 
held at that hotel. 


The League’s own program is still inthe formative 
stage, but some of the subjects to be discussed are as 
follows: 


County Child Welfare Units in Relation to State 
Welfare Departments 

Public and Private Services for Child Welfare 

Adoptions 

Health Aspects of a Children’s Program 

Treatment of Delinquency Through Foster Care 


Paul U. Kellogg, President Elect of the Conference, 
will address the League luncheon, Wednesday noon, 
June 29. The Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
League will be held on Thursday evening. 


Joint sessions are being planned with the following 
groups: Children’s Institutions, Miss A. Ethel 
Barger, Chairman; Social Case Work,-Mr. C. W. 
Areson, Chairman; Public Welfare Administration, 
Mr. David Adie, Chairman. 


The Social Agency in Loco Parentis 
(Continued from page 3) 


With continuity the child can learn the consequence 
of his actions through time. With change, however, 
he frequently escapes such consequences. Not only 
does he escape the consequences of his actions, but 
he often comes to feel that since he will not be long 
in any one place it does not matter how he behaves. 
Every effort should be made to carry through a sense 
of continuity for each child. Frequently the social 
worker himself is the chief means of providing this. 
He will often be the substitute parent in the sense 
that he will be the person who must build a con- 
tinuously developing sense of responsibility and of 
moral and social behavior for the child. 
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A Health Program for Children in 
Foster Care 


Arr the last meeting of the Board of Directors a 
Health Program for Children in Foster Care was 
adopted, and ordered sent to our members. This 
health program has been prepared in pamphlet form 
by Dr. Florence A. Browne, our staff pediatrician, 
who has been assisted in the careful examination and 
revision of the material by a group of pediatricians. 
The publication should, therefore, be useful not only 
to the agencies and institutions linked to the League, 
but to many other children’s organizations for whom 
it may be a guide in the development of their médical 
services. 

Dr. Browne has also revised the child’s medical 
record form and has embodied in it the suggestions 
that have been made for recording of medical diag- 
nosis and practice. In addition two new record cards 
have been published: namely, a dental card and a 
record card for eye examinations. All of these are 
now available for purchase from the League—A 
Health Program for Children in Foster Care: 35 
cents each. Lots of ten or more copies: 30 cents 
each. Dental record card: 3 centseach. Eye exam- 
ination card: 2 cents each. Medical record (Form 
Ca-1937 Revision): 11% cents each. 

Dr. Browne is ready for invitations to serve those 
organizations whose medical programs are not en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


The Case Worker Interprets 


Att of us in social work are daily becoming more 
conscious that our task is not done unless our service 
methods of action are understood and accepted by 
the broad supporting public. 

The press and radio as avenues of information are 
forces whose power is not fully explored. Many of 
us are fearful of this power and tend to side-step 
further exploration and experimentation. The above 
mentioned pamphlet gives the actual experience of 
social workers in certain communities in their at- 
tempts to use writing, dramatization, movies, radio, 
and so on as safe avenues of interpretation. 

The courageous effort on the part of the Richmond 
Family Society to meet the demands for a client 
broadcast is particularly interesting. ‘The pamphlet, 
entitled “The Case Worker Interprets,” is well worth 
reading and may be secured for 25 cents from the 
Social Work Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 


Deaths of C. V. Williams, Arthur H. 
Taylor, and Miss Clara E. Kummer 


Tue Reaper has been busy in the personnel of the 
League membership. Mr. C. V. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety died on October 9. For over fifteen years he 
served as Executive of one of the largest and most 
important private children’s agencies in the United 
States. He had won his spurs previously in both the 
public and private field beginning as State Superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Children’s Home Society. 

Later he became Director of what was virtually 
a State children’s bureau in the Board of State Char- 
ities of Ohio—a position of great responsibility which 
he filled with effectiveness. Then for several years 
he was General Secretary of the Boston Children’s 
Aid Society, succeeding Mr. J. Prentice Murphy. He 
was also Secretary of the National Children’s Home 
and Welfare Association by virtue of the fact that he 
was Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. 

On October 28, Mr. Arthur H. Taylor, Executive 
Secretary of the Children’s Home and Aid Society of 
Wisconsin, died suddenly as a result of an operation 
for appendicitis. Mr. Taylor had a wide experience 
in various phases of children’s work. After complet- 
ing his graduate work at Yale University he was for 
a number of years on the staff of the Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children —a part 
of that time being in charge of their Worcester Branch. 
Later he became Executive Secretary of the Con- 
necticut Children’s Aid Society, was a Field Secretary 
of the American Child Health Association, and then 
Executive Secretary of the Louisville Kentucky Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Mr. Taylor showed unusual ability 
in holding his organization together during the de- 
pression period and in developing additional services 
in various parts of the State of Wisconsin. 

Miss Clara E. Kummer, until very recently D:- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau of Memphis, Tennes- 


see, died January 11, in Chicago. Miss Kummer had J 


been in charge of the Children’s Bureau since Sep- 
tember, 1928. Memphis suffered much during the 
depression and the Children’s Bureau was little more 
than a skeleton organization for several years, but 
Miss Kummer stood by whether or not there was 
money for salaries. At the time of our Annual Meet- 


ing in Indianapolis, June, 1937, Miss Kummer was 
elected a member of the Board of Directors, but be J 
cause of illness she was unable to attend any of Its | 
meetings. 
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Notes and News 


Course for Supervisors, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 


) Wasuincton University, Department of Social 


Work, announces Miss Bertha C. Reynolds has joined 
their faculty and will give a course in Supervision 
during the academic period 1938-39. Miss Reynolds 
f has since 1925 been Associate Director of the Smith 


| College School of Social Work at Northampton, Mas- 
# sachusetts. During these years her contribution to 


a the field of social work training has been of distinct 


value. 


We should like to bring to the attention of League 
§ members and associates the opportunity which Miss 
Reynolds’ work will afford. The course on Super- 
§ vision will consist of both class and field work. In 
§ point of time the course will run throughout the year, 
but as it does not seem practical to accept a student 
B for less than a year each registrant will have oppor- 
@ tunity of taking other courses to make up a full 


§ academic load if he wishes. 


The plan is that the class shall not exceed twenty 
and shall be made up of social workers representing 
case work and group work—public welfare depart- 
ments as well as private agencies. Colored students 
will be accepted and in their case registration will 
be at the St. Louis Community Council by spe- 
dal arrangement. Credits given by the Council 
are acceptable at any school admitting colored 
workers. 


In order that the group may be homogeneous, it 
is hoped that its members will have completed two 
years of professional-educational work, will have had 
a or be ready to take over supervisory responsibilities, 


B or be among the younger members of the supervisory 
staff. 


Appointment of Mr. Stoneman 


Mr. A. H. STONEMAN, for many years State Super- 
intendent of the Michigan Children’s Aid Society, but 
more recently the Director of South End House in 
Boston, has been appointed to the position of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Children’s Home and Aid So- 
ciety of Wisconsin to succeed the late Arthur H. 
Taylor. Mr. Stoneman brings unusual experience 
and a reputation of effective work in the children’s 
feld in Michigan to his new task. Many members 
will recall that he was President of the Child Welfare 
League of America in 1927 and 1928. 
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Miss Taylor Leaves Her Personal Library 
to Denver University 


Ir seems only a short time ago that Miss Mary E. 
Richmond emphasized the urgent need for the de- 
velopment of a professional literature in social work. 
Yet today to keep up with the publications in the 
field is no slight financial strain for individuals and 
for the newer schools of social work which must pro- 
vide both a foundation of standard works and add 
continually from books and pamphlets currently 
issued. 


The gift of the personal library of the late Ethel C. 
Taylor to Denver University as the nucleus of a 
memorial collection is, therefore, of special interest. 
Her family and friends are of the opinion that in the 
Rocky Mountain region this collection will be excep- 
tionally useful. All the states in this region as well 
as several to the east and south of Colorado have put © 
into operation the child welfare programs of the So- — 
cial Security Act, creating a demand for courses in~ 
child welfare. The usefulness of the collection will 
extend, moreover, beyond the confines of the Univer- 
sity. Requests from county workers who are receiv- 
ing in-service training or who in groups or singly 
desire to read to equip themselves better to meet the 
problems which they have begun to recognize, can 
now be met by loans from this collection. 


The library at present consists of one hundred and 
twelve volumes and numerous pamphlets and reports 
covering many aspects of work in the children’s field, 
especially those concerned with the handicapped, with 
behavior problems, and with parent-child relation- 
ships. It is thought by the donors that other friends 
of Miss Taylor will wish to add to this collection. 
The library is to be known as The Ethel C. Taylor 
Memorial Collection, and each book will be marked 
by an attractive bookplate which has been devised -by 
Miss Mary Boretz and Miss Janet Geister, the two 
friends who are acting with Miss Taylor’s family in 
making this gift. A mimeographed list of the books 
in the collection may be obtained from Miss Boretz 
or Miss Geister or from Denver University by those 
who desire to add to the collection. Miss Boretz may 
be addressed in care of the Hebrew Sheltering Guard- 
ian Society, 329 East 62d Street, New York City, 
and Miss Geister, 7825 St. Charles Avenue, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Book Review 


Mopern Ways Wirth Basies—Physical and Mental Development, 
by Elizabeth B. Hurlock, Ph.D., Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 


_ Company, 1937. 342 pp. $2.50. 


‘“Mopern Ways With Babies”’ seems to this reader 
the most practical book for persons dealing directly 
with small children of any that have come to her 
view. It contains suggestions for the handling of 
ordinary activities of the baby in such a way that 
problems may not develop. On the other hand, pos- 
sible problems are discussed so that the parent is fore- 
warned and ready to handle them in an early stage. 
Thus its emphasis is on prevention rather than cure, 
in accord with modern medical handling of children. 
The discussion of ‘‘ Negativism”’ will illustrate this: 
‘‘ Between the ages of two to four years, almost every 
normal baby passes through the stage in which his 
reaction is ‘no’ to most of your requests. This is 
usually regarded by parents as stubbornness, obsti- 
nacy or defiance but, in reality, it is a form of self- 
assertion. When ‘negativism’ is over- 
pronounced in a child’s behavior, it shows rather 
definitely that there have been too many rules and 
regulations in his up-bringing. Do not allow 
your child to do just as he pleases but give him a rea- 
sonable opportunity to assert himself. . . . If 
your child is already showing definite signs of a well- 
developed form of ‘negativism,’ the best method to 
use in handling it is not to try to ‘break his will’ and 
force him to do what you want, but rather to change 
your tactics in handling him. Give him an oppor- 
tunity to be independent and do things for himself, 
even though he may not be as successful as if you 
were directing his activity,” etc. 

The subjects taken up are homely ones, and are 
dealt with in simple language. The chapter headings 
will suggest this: Learning to Sleep, Learning to Eat, 
Learning to Walk, Learning to Talk, Habits: Desir- 
able and Undesirable, Babyhood Play, etc. The fact 
that the writer is a mother as well as a research child 
psychologist makes her advice doubly valuable. 

Such a book should do much toward preventing 
family difficulties and “problem children’; not only 
by educating the young mother and foster mother in 
what to expect in her child and how to meet every- 
day situations, but by the release of family tension 
which may result from reliance on authoritative out- 
side advice, and on the realization that undesirable 
behavior in one’s own child follows certain patterns, 
and may be traced to undesirable behavior on the 
part of some one in the vicinity, generally some adult 
caring for the child. 

—F orence A. Browne, M.D. 


Future Trends in Work with the 
Unmarried Mother 


(Continued from page 2) 

is part of the national plan or the local institution, we 
have at hand specially equipped people who make 
religion alive and a vital force in the lives of young 
people. All of these activities could be balanced to 
make for the unmarried mother a well-rounded life, 
which she could utilize according to her physical 
capacity during pregnancy and after confinement. It 
should be kept in mind that each girl would have 
some choice in making use of what she could and that 
the director and board of the maternity home, with 
whatever help the case worker can give, would set up 
such a program on a small scale until the need war- 
rants further expansion. The maternity home has a 
unique contribution to make in the opportunity it 
offers for helping the mother work out a social adjust- 
ment for herself within the controlled group before 
she rejoins community life. It is my belief that most 
homes have a case worker on their staff or have case 
work service available through a cooperating agency. 
With both maternity homes and case workers recog- 
nizing individual needs and planning treatment ona 
differential basis, it would seem we are on our way 
toward laying another stepping stone. 

Gordon Hamilton, in her article on “ Basic Con- 


cepts in Social Case Work,” states that “‘Case work 
concepts are dynamic, they change, grow, develop, as 


they are shaped by new knowledge and experience.” 
In ten years we shall still be asking questions and 
seeking answers in our work with members of unmar- 
ried families, but if we can be assured as we look ahead 
that case work concepts will then be dynamic and 
agencies flexible, both ever aware of “human needs” 
there will be direction in our movement along the 
path of tomorrow. 


A survey by the United States Children’s Bureau 
shows that the legal minimum marriage age for chil- 
dren has now been raised above the common-law age 
in 39 states and the District of Columbia. In all but 
nine states the youngest age at which a girl can 
legally marry is between 14 and 16 years. For boys 
in these states the legal minimum marriage age varies 
from 16 to 18 years. The highest statutory minimum 
age, found in New Hampshire, is 20 for boys and 18 
for girls. 

In nine states the common-law marriage age still 
applies and boys of 14 and girls of 12 years are con- 
sidered able to give valid consent to marriage. 
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